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ABSTRACT 

This research review is an examination of 
representative studies on the nature of the reading process and of 
various instructional metho<^<t in reading deemed to be of interest to 
classroom teachers of reading. The review provides both a theoretical 
perspective and related empirical evidence to guide instructional 
practice and discusses the ways in which readers, text, and context 
interest and influence children's comprehension of text. The review 
begins with a brief historical overview of reading research, which 
provides a framework for discussing studies related to the 
characteristics of readers, text, and the social context. One figure 
is included, and 144 references are appended. (Author/MS) 
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Abstract 

There is an cver-eipandhy body of research studies examining both the nature of the reading process 
and various instnictiooal methods in reading. This review is a description of representative studies 
deemed to be of interest to classroom teachers of reading. The review provides both a theoretical 
perspective and related empirical evidence to guide instructional {vactice. The review begins with a 
brief historical overview of reading research. This overview provides a framework for discussing 
studies related to the characteristics of readers, characteristics of text, and characteristics of the social 
context. 
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READING COMPREHENSION RESEARCH: A SELECTED REVIEW 



Research m readng oomprehensioa has received more attention m the past 15 years than in the 
previous aa decades, la the fotewotd to Becoming a Nation qfRtaders: The Report of the Commission 
on ReaOng, Robert Glaser suggests that the research now avaihUe on the reading process can help to 
identify teaching practices that are effective and to dififerentiate effective strategies from those that are 
less useful (Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1985). This paper will summarize selected 
research in the area of reading comprehension and describe ways m which these finding should, could, 
can, and do influence instructional practice. First, we discuss reasons for the reemerging interest in 
comprehension research. Then we describe the researdi bases that inform our knowledge of the 
development of comprehension processes, summarizing both descriptive studies and instructional 
intervention studies. 

The Emergence of Reading Comprehoision Researth 

The growing number of books concerned with reading comprehension (e.g., Coop:r, 1986; Duffy, 
Roehler & Mason, 1984; Gamer, 1987; McNeil, 1987; Oransanu. 1985; Pearson, 1964a; Spiro, Bruce, & 
Brewer, 1980) and chapten within more general scholarly worb m cognition (e*. Mandl, Stein & 
Trabaaso, 1984) and education (e.g, Wittrock, 1985) attest to the importance ascribed to the processes 
of reading comprehension. 

To what can this increased interest be traced? Our mterest m comprehension processes actually can be 
traced back to the turn of the century when scholars sudi as Huey (1908), Cattell (1986), and 
Thorndike(m7) considered readmg as a process worthy ofintenshfe and extensive research. Thiswas 
a period of time during which gestah psychology, with itt emphasis on holistic mental processes, was 
popular first m Europe and bter m the United States. Such a milieu invited the study of reading 
comprehension as a unified mental event The research from this era substantiates exactly this view: 
Research studied holistic mental processes such as the perception of print (Cattell, 1986) and the 
influence of mental set, or prior knotdedge (Huey, 1908). 

This early research forged the beginning threads of current readii^ comprehension research. In fact, 
reading Hue/s (1908) Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading may cause modem researchers some 
embarrassment because we seem to have progressed little b^ood his level of understanding. The 
snail's pace of advances from 1915 to 1970 reflectt the contmumg influence of the behavioral tradition 
that dominated psychology during that tune. Behaviorism emphuized the study of observable behavior 
orevents. Smce the readn« process wu considered to be prfanarily a mentt/ event, it was viewed as a 
phenomenon outside the scope of eiperimental psydiology. Only those aspects of reading that were 
observable (not the proceM ittelf) became the focus of rea^ research. Research m reading began to 
assume a 'product orientation,' with attention given to accuracy m oral readmg and performance on 
tests of readmg skiOi. These tests portrayed reading comprehension as a large set of discrete, 
remediable snbikills. A result of the close tie to such testing was an undue emphasis on phonics. 
However, vegardku of which was the cause and which the effect, the fact is that these movements 
complemented one anodier. While the assessment of the processes of readmg comprehension was 
quite difBcok, the assessment of phonic skills such as knowledge of letter sounds, blending skills, 
auditory perception and discrimination was rektively simple. The comprehension process was treated 
ss £ "by-prouiici,' hmx many assumed that comprehension automatically followed once students had 
"broken the code,' and could 'listen to what they themseKes said.' 

Fortunately for those of us currently concerned with readmg comprehension, the Geld of psychology 
that had banned reading comprehension as a field of study heralded its return. Only this time it was 
cognitive psychology rather than behaviorism that held tb: day (Pearson, 1966). Reading, considered 
to be one torn of problem sohing, began to be studied by psychologists, linguists, and acthropologists, 
m addition to reading educators. New models of reading blossomed during this period. Cough (1972) 
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and LaBoiB and Samoelt (1974) proposed bottom-up modeb emphasizing the flow of information 
Inm the td, to mul meaocy, to auditory memory, to the buildii« of acoustic representations ;.ito 
words to M Mi arir meaocy and, finaOy-comprehension. Smith (1971, 1978) and Goodman (1976) on 
the other kad, developed top-down oriented models that emphasized the influence of intemaUy 
developed hypotheses about the possible meaning of a test segment, a higher level process, on the 
lower level processes (e*, word recognition). Inevitably, other researchers (Rumelhart, 1977- 
Stanovkh, 1980) Goastructed interactive models which allow the flow of information to switch from 
bottom-up to topHiown depending on the characteristia of the text, context and reader. Further, the 
nature of assessment ia readmg came into question, with researchers arguing for an mteractive 
approach that better leflecTs our knowledge of the reading process (Lipson ft Wixson, 1986; Pearson & 
Valencia, 1987). It is this vie» of reading which guides the research reported m this review. 

Many definttioas of reading comprehension have been suggested (for an extensive treatment of 
definitions, see Johnston, 1983). TTie definition we have adopted for purposes of discussing reading 
comprehensioo research reflects an interactive view of reading in which 'reading is the process of 
constmctmg meaning through the dynanu: interaction among the reader's existing knowledge, the 
information suggested by the written language, and the cootezt of the reading situation." This 
definition was proposed by Wboon and Peters (1984) and developed for the Michigan State Board of 
Educ^mcoqiunction with the Michigan Readmg Association. It is representative of current trends 
away from a decodmg-only emphasis m which the readers' task is to derive meaning from text and 
towarf a conceptuaKation of reading as an interactive process m which the reader brings t 
wealth of knowledge and experiences. Reading comprehension mvohes interpreting text and 
constructing meamng m fight of diis background knowledge, and witiiin a social context that helps to 
determine the readers' goals, purposes, and oqpectations. 

Hie Devdopment of Comprehension Processes: Researeh Bases 

Since reading is an interactive process, it is important to understand those interacting factors that 
contribute to learners' development of efife:tive leadmg strategies and desire to read. In other words. 
It unnportant to understand die context in which readh« occurs. While we recognize tiie difficulty of 
considerii« in isolation CMtors tiiat exist as part of a braad context, for purposes of this paper, we 
examme Uie developmea of readmg comprehension processes in terms of tiiree primary influences 
tearnercharacteristic^ tea characteristics, and tiie social context in which learning to read occ^ Our 
deasioo to treat each separately reflectt our desire to give each a complete hearing ratiier than any 
daun diat diey are operationally separate entities. The following sections present selected research on 
tile characteristics of learner, tiie text, and tiie social context, respectively. Research discussed includes 
botii descriptive studies and mtervention studies designed to chai^ current features of the learners, 
die text, or social context 

Leaner Characteristics 

Learn er Aara cteristics invohie such factors as background knowledge, metacognitive knowledge, 
soaal-atalbaickp^^ ability, vocabulary knowledge, motivation, SES, gender, and developmental 
• amenable to change dirough instruction; odien are not. In this section we 

exanune the research in diree areas particularly relevant to instructional issues and responsive to 
mterven^ designed to enhance responses to reading comprehension: background knowledge. 
vccmuutiij mmmieugB tati meuoognitive knowieOge. 

BiBckgrond knowMt*. One of die most well-studied learner-characteristics is background 
imowledge; not surpristqgly, die dommant dieme in diis work is its effect upon reading comprehension. 
Thu research results from such developments m cognitive psychology as die advancement of schema 
dieory contributing to die changing conceptions m research and practice in reading (Anderson & 
Pearson, 1984). Schema dieory is based on die notion diat an mdividual's stored knowledge, what we 
frequendy call k)ng-tenn memory, is the systematic personal organization of diat individual's total 
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experiences. How we nudce sense of incoming infonnation is influenced by what we already know For 
example, most adults ^lave a weU-developed schema for restaurant. Here are waiters or waitresses 
that take your order for food which you get from a menu, and when you have finished eating you pay 
for your meaL If someone began describing what happened while eating lunch with a friend, you would 
connect what you were hearing with what you already know about going to a restaurant. As you 
listened, yott would fill the 'slots' in your restaurant schema. 

Several studies have shown that one's schemata, or b^kground knowledge, influences how one 
interprets and remembers text Anderson, Reynolds. Schallert and Goetz (1977) wrote two passages 
that were potentially ambiguous for the reader. Tlie majority of subjecu m a pilot group interpreted 
the first passage as bemg about a prison break and the second, about a card game. Then, 30 male 
wrestling students and 30 female music studenU read the two passages. A majority of the wrestling 
studente (64%) interpreted the first passage as a wrestling match, rather than a prison break and a 
majority of the music studenu (74%) perceived the second passage to be friends getting together to 
play music, rather than a card game. Yet, each group's interpretation of the other passage was the 
same as that of the pilot group. 

One source of background knowledge that influences comprehension is the set of experiences derived 
from one's own cultural background. To demonstrate the power of such background knowledge 
Steffensen. Joag-Dev, and Anderson (1979) asked coOege students from the United States and from 
India to read about an American and an Indian wedding ceremony. The students not only were able to 
recaU their native passage more quickly, but they were able to recaU more of the elemenu rated as 
miportant by other students who had the same cultural background. Similar cultural findings have 
been demonstrated for religion (Lipson, 1982) and national culture (Pritzhard, 1987). 

Two important studies have demonstrated the role that background knowledge plays in children's 
comprehension. In the first. Pearson, Hansen, and Gordon (1979) examined how greater knowledge 
al»ut 2>iders provided an advantage to one croup of second graders. Although these students did not 
differ from a second group of second graders m their reading ability, they were more successful in 
answcrmg comprehension questions, particularly inferential questions, after each group read the same 
selection about spiders. Marr and Gormley (1982) provided further evidence of the power of 
background knowledge m a study of fourth grade students. Instead of varying the amount of 
knowtedge aaoss groups of students, they had the same studenu read passages that were equivalent in 
readabihty level, but that differed in topic familiarity. Shidents read passages on familiaPtopics (i e 
baseball, the mosquito, and apples) and unfamiliar topics (Le, curiing. aphids, and papaya). Topic' 
femihanty mfluemxd studenu' ability to draw inferences and elaborate upon the texu that they read. 
In fact, prior knowledge was a better predictor of this ability than a measure of reading abiUty. Similar 
resulu were found m studies by Langer (1984), Langer and Nicolich (1981). and Upson (1983). 

Learners must not only posseu background knowledge, but they must also be able to apply the 

JST^S^ "S!^ wif ^^•^ ^ ^ «'"««^ (Bransford & Johnson. 

1972; Bnnsford ft McCarreO, 1974) cleverly demonstrated this necessity using passages purposely 
wntten m an ambiguoas fashion. In a now classic demonstration of the importance of accessing 
appropriate bMkground knowledge, adult readen were read a paragraph which began: 

The procedure is really quite simple. First wu arranoe the items into different 
groups. Of course one pile may be sufficient depending on how much there is to do 
If you have to go somewhere else due to lack of facilities that is the next steo 
(Bransford, 1979, p. 134). ^" ' 

rhen the readen were asked to rate the comprehensibility and to recall the passage. The passage was 
rated as havmg km comprehensibility, and recaU of the passage was quite poor. Yet, only the rare 
adult does not have the background knowledge to understand a paragraph on this topic, washing 
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dothet. Thus, it can be seen that to have background knowledge is not sufficient; readers must access 
appropnate and relevant knowledge to successfully comprehend ten. 

The stndiet presented thus far underscore the importance of background knowledge. There is also 
mstructiooal research that demonstrates the effects on reading comprehension of activating and 
enhancing learners' backgrooad knowledge. Several parallel lines of research have provided the basis 
for a variety of instruction used to enhance background knowledge. These instructional 
recommendations can be thought of as: (a) general frameworks for planning activities throughout the 
comprehension process, (b) specific strategies designed to be used to enhance background knowledge 
before students engage in reading their text, and (c) student strategies for independently accessing 
background knowledge and using it appropriately as they read the test 

One of the major impUcations of the studies of background knowledge is the importance of helping 
studente access relevant information that they may already possess, or to help students buUd knowledge 
tf they have httle or no relevant amount prior to reading a selection. Suggested frameworks for lessons 
forusug on comprehension instruction suggest that prior to reading teachers engage in activities 
designed to help students access or develop appropriate background knowledge. Also, prior to reading 
a text, teadiers ask students to apply their knowledge as they generate predictiotts about the content of 
the upcommg reading material After reading sections of the text or, if reasonable, the entire selection, 
the frameworks encourage guided reading by questioning studenu or havii« students engage in such 
acavities as question asking and summarizing to ensure that students understand the central theme of 
the story or the major elements of an informational text FmaOy, once meaning has been assured, 
these frameworb provide opportunity to extend or apply concepts learned to new situations. 

For example. Au and her colleagues (Au, \979; Wong A Au, 1985; Au A Kawakami. 1986) have 
r?^...*'';2JSl"r^ one each for narrative and expository selections. Experience-Text- 
RelatKMLdup (ETR) directs teachers to tap into studenU' aperiaiees prior to reading, exambe the text 
to ensure students' comprehension of central ideas and then buiM nlatUmships between information in 
Uie text and the studenU' knowledge base. Similarly, Concept-Text-Application (CTA) encourages 
bmldmg backijound faiowledgB before reading expository text However, the C phase focuses 
specifically on buildmg concepts of ideas central to the texts' theme (e*. the concept, monster, might 
be discussed pnor to reading about the Loch Ness monster) rather than Upping imo relevant personal 
experiences. Then, like the ETR sequence, students are directed to discuss ideas from the text to 
euure that the meanmg is clear, finally, applying concepts from the text to a new situation (e.g.. 
differences between scientific discoveries and fantasies). Other frameworks such as Stauffer's (1969) 
Directed-Reading-Thinking-Activity (DRTA), stress the importance of using predictions during 
prereadmg to promote studenU' monUoring of their comprehension during the guided reading phase of 



Whde these frameworb provide a set of general guidelines for constructing the overall reading 
comprehnsnii lesson, a rdated area of research has provided specific instructional strategies to use 
withm dwae more general lesson frameworks. For example, Unger (1982. 1984) has developed a 
three-phaM PieReading Han (PReP) that not only builds students' knowledge about central concepts, 
but iJso provides teachers with a tool for evaluating the level of their studenu' knowledge. Initially, the 
teachM pnseatt studenU with a word, phrase or picture related to the central idea of the to-be-read 
text StudenU are encouraged to share any associations with the selected topic that come to mind, 
aecono. studems are askeo to explain tneir associations. For example, the teacher may ask, "Why did 
the word /wufcup make you think of wheelchair? Where did that idea come from?" During this phase 
studenu are able to listen to their peera' explanations for their associations. This discussion serves the 
dual purpose of informing the teacher about the sophistication of her studenU' biowledge base, and 
aUowmg studenu to actuate relevant background knowledge, correct misconceptions, and/or enrich 
ainent background knowledge. TTiird, studenU are given another chance to make associations with 
the original concept before going on to reading the selection. 
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Hansen and Pearson's (1983) Inference Training is a questioning technique in which students arc 
encouraged to use their background knowledge to make predictions about what might happen in the 
text to be read. A prior knowlcJge question invites students to thmk of relevant personal experiences 
(e«. Have you ever been embarrassed? Tell us about it.). Following a discussion of personal 
ejqxriences, studenu are asked to predict how a story character mty behave in a similar situation (e.g., 
In our story today, Bilfy is embarrassed when his friends sing Happy Birthday to him. What do yoii 
think he will do?). Both Inference Training and PReP specify procedures useful during the prercading 
phases of a comprehension lesson. Other prereading activities focus on the development of specific 
vocabulary knowledge or concepts related to upcoming selections. 

Vocabobqr kaowlcdge. It is weU-documented that there is a strong relationship between measures of 
vocabulary knowledge and reading comprehension levels (see Anderson A Freebody, 1981 for a 
review.) What has not been clear is the nature of this relationship. Attempts to raise reading 
comprehension through instructioa in vocabulary have had disappointing results (Ahlfors, 1980; Evans, 
1981; Pany ft Jenkins, 1978). As discussed in the previous section, we know that background 
knowledge contributes to reading comprehension. Some have argued, therefore, that the relationship 
between vocabulary and comivehension is due to the fact that knowledge of vocabulary is actually ^ 
measure of background knowledge and should not be thought of as a separate influential factor in 
reading comprehension (Johnston, 1983). However, more recent intervention studies in vocabulary 
instruction have succeeded in enhancing students' comprehension (Beck, Perf^'tti, ft Mckeown, 1982; 
Kameenui, Camine, ft Freschi, 1982; Mckeown, Beck. Omanson, ft Perfetti, 1983; Mckeown, Beck, 
Omanson, ft Pople, 198S; Stahl, 1983; Stevens, 1982; Wisson, 1966). 

Results of these studies suggest that there are particular characteristics of effective vocabulary 
instruction. First, instruction should teach the key words for the passages to be read rather than 
general lists of vocabulary words. In addition, instruction should stress the relationship between the 
word and the reader's background of experiences, thereby improving both word meanings and 
background knowledge. Fmalfy, only a few words should be uu^t for each lesson each week and they 
should be learned thoroughly. 

Mctacogidtfvc knowledge. In addition to possessing knowledge about the world, learners also possess 
metacognitive knowledge about the reading process. The term, metaeoffution, has cr ac to be 
associated with one's understanding and appropriate use of cognitive processes and strategics. These 
meUcognitivB processes can be thought of as knowledge of kU, knowledge of the task, and self- 
momtoring (FlaveH 1979; Gamer, 1987; McNeil, 1987), or of knowing that (declarative knowledge), 
knowing how (procedural knowledge) and Jmowing when and why (conditional knowledge) (Paris, 
Ups(n, ft Wilson, 1983). For example, declarative knowledge would include one's knowledge about 
the task of reading-knowing that reading is a process, that background is useful, that different materials 
should be read at different rates if meetmg different purposes. Procedural knowledge would include 
knowing how to run through the steps in a summary writmg routine or how to search ahead in the text 
for clues about the meaning of a word. 

Conditioaal knowledge wUch is knowing when and why is particularly relevant since that is the context- 
based, flexible applicatioa of learned strategic knowledge. For example, studenU reflect conditional 
knowledge when they are aUe to select an appropriate study strategy when given a goal and a set of 
materials. Effective use of conditional knowledge depends oa knowing oneself as a learner (c.2.. "I 
know i never can remember aU these categories of animals I only read this once. I'd bitter plan to 
do something to help me remember this"), having a range of available strategies (e.g., "I could make a 
list of aU the animals and say them to myself to test to see if I remember them. No . . . maybe instead 
ril put the animals the book describes into groups. I know that groups are easier to remember than 
single things*), and knowing when to apply the strategy selected. 

Metacognitive knowledge appears to develop through both experience and through instruction. Myers 
and Paris (1978) interviewed lower and upper elementary good and poor readers and found that the 
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younfcr aad less able rt«Jers had limited understanding of the reading process as compared to the 
older aad more capable readers. For example, they did not know that reading silently is faster than 
reading ikwd, or that retelling a story is more eflBdently done at gist level rather than at verbatim 
level Yonger and less able readers have also been described as less likely to detect anomalous 
infonnatioa as incomprehensible (Bransford, Stein, Sbelton, ft Owingi; 1981) even if there is evidence 
that they are momtoring their reading (Le., hesitation, repetition) (Paris ft Myers, 1981). It appears 
that poorer readers concentrate on decoding gorls and not com(mhension goals. 

In a series of studies, Gamer and her coUeagues (196Q, 1981, 1981-82, 1983) found that younger 
readers am! poor comprehenders, m contrast to more mature or successful readers, were more likely to 
miss inconsistencies that had been deliberalely inserted m the text They continued to read despite the 
lack of Gomprehensibility. In addition, they were not Ul^ to possess efifective strategies for 
remediating comprehension failure. In one study, siith grade tulon instructed fourth graders to reread 
an entire passage when the younger diildren could not answer a comprel*fmsion question, rather than 
instructing them to JMl^|fca<^ look back m In summary, 

poorer readers h%ve little awareness of the purpose of reading, do not notice blocks to comprehension, 
and do not employ efifective fix-up strategies. 

In one line of research designed to enhance studenu' awarenea of strategic reading and the mental 
activities that underlie skilled reading, Dutfy and Roehler and their colleagues argue for process-into- 
content i nst r ucti o n. That is, they are departing from readi:^ instruction that focuses only on the 
conteni of a piece of text, that is, tradittcmal comprehension questions, in favor of instruction that 
teaches students how to make use of knowledge about the temUng process to make sense of text 
(Roehler, Dufify ft Meloch, 1966). In a series of studies, they have observed readmg lessons, evaluating 
teachers' talk in terms of the explidtness with whic^ process, for 

example, giving students information about when and wlim a particular strategy, such as using context 
dues, wiU be used and how this strategy is a m€ar» to the end of comprehensi^ They then 

examine the students' awareness of these purposes and procedures throu^ interviews following 
lessons, and the impact of such an awareness oa stiidents' comprehension through various 
comprehension tests. These dau support the idea that when teachers talk cgi&i^ 
of readmg, studenU' awareness of when to use and how to use strategies increases (Duffy, Roe.iler, 
Meloth, Vavrus, Book, Putnam, ft Wessefanan, 1966; Dufify, Roehler, Sivin, Rackliffe, Book, Meloth, 
Vavnis, Wessefanan, Putna&i, ft Bassiri, 1987). 

Another instructional program designed to enhance students' metacomprehension, or comprehension 
monitoring, is Palincsar and Brown's reciprocal teaching (196i 1966). Reciprocal teaching is based 
upon the premise that the social setting of the instructional situation dramatically affects the 
development of cognitive strategies (e.g., reading comprehension). Students are uught four strategies 
to help them detect and fix com|mhension difficulties: summariziqg, question asking, clarifying, and 
predidnig. Each reading sessira begins with a discussion to activate relevant background knowledge 
and, dependiQg upon student uidependence, some strategy modeling by the teacher. Then, after each 
segment of ten is read by the students, one student, acting m a quasi-teaching role, uses the four 
strategies with help from peers and the teacher. When summarizing, the student describes in a simple 
sentence what just happened in the text. In question asking, the student asks his oi her peers to answer 
a questioo about a main idea from the text. In clarificatioo, the student identifies parts of the text 
which are unclear, for exam|^ a word whose meaning is unknown, or the use of a referent which is 
connising. Predicting requires the student to make an inference about what might happen m the next 
segment of text. The rec^mcal teaching procedure is embedded in ongoing ccmtem area lessons such 
as sdenee or social studies. The goal of instruction, therefore, is to help students internalize the four 
comprehension-c^raitoring strategies within the context of reading and remembering classroom 
materials so that they can use these strategies when reading independently. Indeed, numerous studies 
with a variety of age-groups have shown this instructional program to dramatically maease students' 
reading comprehension (for a review, see Brown ft Palincsar, 1985). In addition, it is an effect that is 
maimained over time. 
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Another approach to enhancing students' metacognitive knowledge is to engage students in rather 
explkiiBrtr^tiooartrategyuseusingaa^ Parisand 
his GoUeanwe (Pans, 1986; Paris, Cro«, A Lipson. 1984), also interested m the fact that poorer readers 
have difBcoky detecting compreheosion proUeos and lack the strategies needed to remedy 
comprehemian faihirea, devek)ped Informed Strategies for Learning (BL). TTie program, which 
indudM 16 difEereat lessons aimed at developing students' metacognitive knowledge in reading, uses 
metaphors to make abstract strategies concrete. For example, to underscore the importance of 
evaluating a rcadmg task before beginning to read, the metaphor, "Be a reading detective," is used. 
TTie metaphor conjures up images of a detective collecting relevant information and trying to discover 
"°fT ^^J^ Pficular case. Similarly, a good reader gets a sense of both the purpose for reading 
and the difficulty of a reading task to determine the best prereadiag approach. Although the ISL 
uistnictional mterventioo did not improve students' performana on traditional standardized reading 
tests, studenu did improve on doze tests and error detection tests. 

In summary, there are many options open to enhancing reading comprehension through attention to 
developing readers' background knowledge, building conceptual knowledge dirough vocabulary 
instruction^ and enhandag metacognitive knowledge through instruction that focuses on purposive 
learning of strategies as weU as an understanding of conditions under whidi application of learned 
strategies would improve comprehension. Sudi knowledge is applied to acquiring information and 
bwldfflg knowledge from text It is to characteristics of the texts to be read that we now turn. 

Text Characteristics 

The learner's role is central to constructing meaning from text; but other factors have important 
mfluences too. Ftaadamental to the interactive view of reading is that comprehension results from the 
jomt construction of meanine between the author of the text and the reader. Researdi that has 
examm«I the nature of the text has focused on a number of variables, induding types of materials used 
lor readmg mstruction (e*. basal readers), narrative text structures and related instructional 
s^egies, expository tot structures (e*, Mandler A Johnson, 1977; Meyer, 1975; Stein & Glenn, 
1979), the degree to which sudi texu are written and structured m ways that are sensitive to readers' 
badcground knowledge and expectations, and instructional interventions for enhandng learning from 
text. In thtt section, we focus on tiiese issues as we discuss narrative and expository text. 

Meyer and Rice (1984) use die term text structure to refer to "how die ideas m a text are interrelated 
to convey a message to a reader." One way to diink about dwse interrelationships is to diink about the 
questiona that the text was designed to answer. For example, information a reader expects to find in a 
stoiymdudes where dr story U taking ptace, who die main diaracters are, what die problem!^ the 
mam diaracten have to sohe, etc. In contrast, information one might expect to find presented in a 
saence text may be explanations of particular processes. This information invites questions such as. 
What IS bemg oplained? Who or what is invohfed? What are d» steps? Aldiough any given text is 
usually a cn mbm a ti o n of different text structures, researdi suggests diat knowledge of die different text 
stnicturea can be used by die reader to aid comprehension (e*, Armbruster, Anderson, & Ostertag, 
1987; Meyer, Brandt A Bhidi, 1980; Raphad A Kirsdmer, 1985; Taylor 1982; ). 

^tT^Z^ 7^ Narrative text, or stories, are die basis for reading instruction, particularly in the case 
of die basal reader. The structure of a story is frequendy referred to as story grammar but researchers 
have comed story schema, story map, story frames and odier phrases to communicate die same idea. It 
has been found diat individuals widi better knowledge of story grammar tend to be better 
comprdienders of narrative text (Fitzgerald, 1984; Mandler A Johnson, 1977). Knowledge of story 
structure helps tiieae re«lers to understand and remember stories; diey are able to antidpate what 
mformation IS to come, aiding comprehension and diey have an organizational structure for connecting 
pieces of information together, aiding recall. 
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Several itadiei ha¥e attempted to influence students' reading comprehensbn through instruction in the 
elements ia a story and their order. For example. Fitzgerald and Spiegel (1983) (also, Spiegel & 
FitigBrald, 1986) provided fourth graders, «4io were poor comprehenders and had tew knowledge of 
stoiy grammar with direct mstniction in the settbii (who, where, when), the beginning (event or 
problem), the simple reaction (thoughts or response to the begbming), tbegod (dedsbn), the attempt 
(efforts to reach die goal), the outcome (results of the attempt), and the ending (long range' 
consequences) of a story. Each element of the story was pointed out to studenU in a well-formed 
example. Then teacher and students discussed additional examples as well as non-examples for each 
story part This instruction succeeded in enhancing students' knowledge of story structure and 
increasing their reading comprehension. 

Gordon and Braun (1983) instructed fifth-grade studenu in a story schema similar to that used by 
Spiegel and Fitzgerald (1986). composed of settmg. theme, ptet (with five subparts) and resolution. 
The focus of the mstniction was to familiarize studenU with JdKma-/eAtttf questions, such as, "What 
does the mam character dor Students were then encouraged to use their knowledge of these schema- 
related questions to generate story-spedfic questions m readuig unfamiliar texts, and in composing 
their own narratives. Similarly. Singer and Donlan (198?) taught high-school studenu a set of stoiy 
grammar-based questions which aided their comprehension of complex short stories. 

Basal texts are used in most American classrooms to teach students to read (Anderson, Osbom & 
Tierney. 1984; Winograd. Wixsoo ft Lipson, m press). Although comprised mostly of nanative text, 
basal reader selections have not been found to follow the story grammars mentioned above. In several 
studies basal reader selections were rewritten to conform to story pammar and to improve coherence 
Oirough linkage words that explidty stated relationships (Beck, Mckeown, Omanson & Pople, 1984- 
Brennan, Bridge ft Winograd, 1986). The rewritten selections, although slightly more difficult than the 
ongmal passages according to readability formulas, were, m fKt, easier for students to comprehend. 

Expoiltory text Research m expository text structures began with descriptive studies of the different 
types of tett structures used to convey information. Much of this work extended that of rhetoriticians 
who Identified such rhetorical structures as invention, arrangement and style (Meyer ft Rice. 1984) 
For oomple, Meyer (1975) described the set of expository text structures as including 
antecedent/consequent tetpoaac, comparison, collection and description. 

A second line of descriptive research that extended the work dehneating the structures used in 
mformational writing was research on the relationship between such -pure" structures and those 
actually identifiable m basal and content area materials. Schallert ft Tiemey (1982) examined social 
studies materials and found that most texts used a combination of structures within a given selection 
rather than the pure forms identified. Similariy, GaUagher and Pearson (1982) found that basal 
readers tended to use a "pure* form of expository organization while the content area textbook 
selecdonsafanostahvays had a combination of forms. In addition, students' recall was higher for the 
pure fora than for die mixed format Anderson and Armbruster (1984), after analyzing content area 
textbooks, coochided that these materials are frequently Inconsiderate,- that is, they are lacking in 
terms of unag a dear discourse structure, explicitly stating rdationships among ideas, addressing one 
purpose at a time, and havmg the text fit the knowledge base of the reader. 

In spite of the lade of pure structures in existing content area materials, researdi findings trom several 
studies suggest that skilled reading comprehenders were, m fact, aware of the different structures and 
.ULT, ""eno^ for text read (Englert ft Hiebert. 1984; 

McGee, 1982; Meyer, Brandt ft Bluth 1980; Ridigds, McGee. Lomax, ft Sheard, 198n; Taylor, 1980, 
19m). For example, Meyer etaL (1980) found that ninth graders who had knowledge of and used the 
author's top-levd structure recalled more information, mduding more important information, than 
those students who did not use the text organization. In a study of sixth grade students using three 
different measures of structure awareness and two different measures of recall, RichgeU et al (1987) 
readied the same condusions. Students who possessed knowledge of the structures that authors used 
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were Ifiter able to undersUcJ and remember texts that were wcU-organLsd. They also found ihat 
sixth grade rtudentt were more likely to have knowledge of the comparison/contrast structure than the 
coUectioB or problem/iohition structure. ausaUo:. was the structure for which studenu had the least 
awareness. 



A third line of research on expository text structures mvoNed extendug the above finding: 
intervention studies. Despite the fact that students are better able to recaU narrative rather^'han 
expository text (Taylor A Berkowitz, 1990), until recently, students have been expected to be able to 
comprehend mformaConal text, usuiuiy content area textbooks, by virtue of receiving reading 
mstruction in predommantly narrative text Unfortunately, the studies of students' awareness of 
or^nizational structures of expositoiy texts suggest that these structures may be unfamiliar to the 
students, cjntnbutmg to comprehension duficuhies u diey enter the upper elementary and middle 
schod grades where the abi% to read informational text uidependentfy is frequently assumed. On the 
other band, since pure structures rarely appear m existmg content area materials, researchers 
questioned the efEect of teaching students about text structures. In bet, several studies have now 
exanuned the effects of such mstmction on students' recall of informational text (Armbruster 
Anderson ft Ostertag. 1987; Berkowitz. 1)«6; Flood, Lapp, ft Faman, 1966; McGee ft Richgels. 1985! 
Raphael. Englert ft Kirschner, 1M6; Taylor, 1962; Taylor ft Beach. 1964). 

While s^Jdents representing a range of age groups participated m these studies and a variety of 
techniques were used, overall, studenu were kammg to identify major categories and supporting 
natwn. For example, Taylor (1982) looked at fifth grade studenu' free recalls of expository 
I ««e8 with clear headings and subheadings, comparing studenu who recehwd mstruction in wri^ 
hierarducal summaries with studente receivmg instruction in answering questions. The students who 
leareed to wnte summaries had greater free recaU of expository ttri and greater sensitivity to text 
organization. Taylor and Beach (1984> reported similar resulu with middle grade subjecu. 

Using naturally occurring text typical of content area textbook selections, Berkowitz (1986) taught 
studenu to generate maps related to content area tezu. Maps are graphic representations of the 
supcrordinate and subordinate ideas m the passage. The title of the passage is placed m the center of 
the paper and four to six important categories of information are placed m a clockwise direction 
around the title. Under each category heading are important ideas for that category, such as, 
defimuons, examples, and deuila. Each category has a box drawn around it and then U is connected by 
a hne to the title. Berkowitz found that sixth grade studenu who learned to make use of icxt 
organization via map construction performed better on immediate and delayed free recalls of 
cxposuory text than did studente who answered questions, reread text, or studied maps constructed by 
the researcher, condndmg that map construction helped studenu read and remember content area 
An "npoitant finding from this study, however, is that unproving free recall is dependcDt upon 
active study strategies. Studente who studied maps that they did not construct were not significantly 
diffwcnt on their free recalls from studenu who were not exposed to the text's organization. 
Furthermoie, the free recaOs of studenu m the map construction group were only afiFected when they 
actually coostmcted a map oo paper, menud mapinng was not enough. 

Instruddon in specific text structures, such as, problem/solution and comparison/contrast, has also 
resutted m improved comprehension of expository text Raphael and Kirschner (1985) instructed 
middle school studente m comprehending tr-itl studies material written m a compare/contrast 
f?^' . ^ P"****"** UnOeaU widi a list ot lour questions specific to diis particular text structure: 
(a) What uLsmg compared or contrasted? (b) On what are diey being compared or contrasted? (c^ 
How are diey alike? and (d) How are diey different? Initially studenu were presented with brief, 
dearly written paragraphs found m social studies texte (e*. coloniste' and native Americans' views of 
land). Studenu used die guidmg questions to identify unportant mformation and supporting details 
and also were taught how to use key words and phrases to locate relevant mformation. 
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Tliii imtradioMl profram wm extended by Raphael. Englert ft Kncfaner (1986) to aid in both 
compoiiBf and oompreheadinf the additional text structuret of proMem/solution and explanation. 
The resuki of thH and other studkt (Fkwd. Lapp, ft Farnan, 1986; McGee ft Ric^ 
that haviof Mdeou beoone authon of expository text is one vehicle for intemaliTing the question 
guides. Students who were writen themseKes learned the importance of text structure questions and 
the key words and phrases used to signal to readers the ocganizatioB of their text. For example. 
Annbnister. Anderaoo, and Ostertag (19S7) Uufl^ fifth grade stndents a schematic representation, or 
frame, of the proMem/sohitioo text structure and spedBc gnidelmes for writing summaries for a 
probiem/sototion text After mstructioa, students were more sensitive to social studies selections using 
the proUem/solutioo text structure and they recalled about S0% more of the top-level ideas on an 
independently read passage than did students with traditional question-answering instruction. 

Instruction in text structure can assist studenu in the use of other strategies described above. For 
example, one of the important strategies used in reciprocal teadiii^ (cf. p. 7) is generating predictions 
about upcoming informatioB in text Readers with knowledge of different text structures are at an 
advantage when asked to predict Assume that readers are leammg about how materials can be 
substituted for one another. They have just read how a riunestone is simUar to a diamond m particular 
ways. Their knowledge of the oomparison/cootrast text structure can help diem predict that die next 
segment wiU teU how these two substances are different They mi^ even make an hypothesis about 
the particular attribute to be discussed, generating a question such as, TVhat characteristic do you tiiink 
a rhinestoae and a diamond could be contrasted onr InstnictioB m text organization gives teachers 
and students a shared language that can be used to discuu comprehension processes. In summary, 
there are a variety of textt with wUchreadenmteract Current basal instructional materials foil short 
in tiieir ability to prepare students to cope witii the range of potential materials to comprehend within 
and outside of school More attention needs to be directed at enhandi« both the quality and tiie range 
of text used In eleountary and middle schools. However, attention to learner characteristics snd to 
enh a nci ng the read«g materials used during comprehension instruction is not sufficient to change 
current practice. A better nndmtanding of die tii^ influence on comprehension must develop: an 
understanding of tiie social context m which learning to read occurs. 

The Social Context 

Where does meaning reside? This question initially was debated m terms of whedier meaning existed 
in a 9ven text widi tiie readen' task defined as decoding the printed symbols to obtain the intended 
meaning or wbetbet meanmg existed in die mind of the reader vto read to interpret die author's 
words in light of his or her own background and oqierience. Recendy, diere has been an bcreased 
focus 00 die contribution of die social context m which die reader and text exist The social context has 
been defined in terms of the social/historical milieu m which leammg occurs (Gaveiek, 1986), the 
philosophical beUefii cl die teacher (DeFord, 1966); die cultural background of die students (Au & 
Kawakami, 1986; lictth, 1982), die participation structures guiding students' involvement in 
comprehension lessons (An ft Mason. 1981) and so fordL In diis section we focus on two of these 
areas diat have a no^jor impact on readmg instruction: the students' cultural background and the 
instructiooal context most frequendy used to teach reading-die basal reading (vogram. 

Cultural kuflwMge. One way m ndiich the influence of cultural knowledge on one's comprehension of 
cxt can be demonstrated concerns die relationship between cultural and bi-ckground knowledge (e.g., 
die example of die American and Indian studenu vtiio read about each culture's wedding ceremonies). 
Howevtf, die broader bfluenoes of cultural rules or norms m school learnmg in general, and reading 
in particular, have been demonstrated by researchers witL saUiropological and/or linguistic 
orientations. Of concern is the student's sodolmguistic competence, for example, knowing who talks 
when, to whom, and how. Frequendy, speech mteractions in classrooms are die avenues dirough which 
students not onfy learot but also communicate competency in terms of knowledge of content. 
Therefore, operating under different 'rules' may mean dut certain studenU are (a) denied access to 
learning and (b) are not perceh«d to know as much as diey know. Several studies have shown that 
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GhiUrea*! Imae environments and dassroom environments may, in fact, run by s'jch different rules 
ihattiiey are culturally iDcongruent 

Phillips (1972) investigated tlie poor academic performance of Indian children on the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservatioa in Oregoo. Teachers reported that Indian children were reluctant to participate in 
clatt and,ia(Mt,didsolessandlett often as time m school increased Phillips found that Indian 
children, when compared with non-Indian children, rarely spoke in whole-class or smaL-group lessons 
lead by the teacher. However, they initiated individual contact with the teacher when working 
independently, as frequently, or more frequently than non-Indian children. In addition, when students 
were working m small student-run groups, Phillips reports that the Indian children 1)ecome most fiiliy 
involved in what they are doing, concentrating compl^ely on their wo^ talking a 

great deal to one another withm the group, and competing, with exp^ the 
other poups" (Phillips, 1972, p. 379). Indian students* wiUiog^ to participate, specifically, to 
participate verbally, and subsequent learning from school lessons, ^ipeared directly related to the way 
the interactioa was organized and who controlled it. The preferred opportunities were those in which 
students worked in groups, rather than as an individual speaker to an audience, and those in which the 
student determined partidpatioa 

By studying how Indian children acquire skills m their community, Phillips discovered that they first 
observe successful performance, then, participate in an activity with supervisicm, and finally, engage in 
privau self-testing. The procedure of learning through public mistakes' that is adopted in the 
classroom runs counter to this. That is, the norms for Indian children for determining when 
participation is appropriate at home and in the community are dififerent from those interactions that 
are ea^ected in many classroom activities. 

Heath (1982) abo gathered detailed descriptions about language use in different contexts. She looked 
at the use of questions m the Mack, working-class community of Trackton,' and m the homes of 
classroom teachers. The teachers' questions at home with their own children were very sin^ 
teachen' qiiestions at school Both of these were diflbrent from the questions that parents used in 
Trackton. Most Trackton caregiven had other adults around vriiOe they were at home with their 
children, so children were not sou^-out as conversational partners. Children were not seen as 
information-givers or question-answerers. When questions were asked of children they tended to be of 
the analogy variety, for example, "Whafs that liker In the teachers' homes, where it was common for 
the adult to be atone with the preschooler, questbns dominated. The most common type of question 
asked was one m whidi the questioner has the information being requested of the child, for example, 
"Where's Missy's noser Heath suggests that these different experiences with language use help expia^^ 
the Trackton students' lack of participation in classroom interactions. 

One of the most influential of the cultural congruence studies has probably been the Kamehameha 
Early Education Prpjed (KEEP). Au and Jordan (1981), concerned about the poor academic 
performance of native Hawaiian children, studied and documented differential interaction patterns 
between the ehiUren's conversation at home and reading instruction at school Reading lessons were 
redesigned lo as to aUow children to make use of the 'talk-story* pattern they were accustomed to. 
That is, tehig the telling of a story, students' contributions could overlap, as m "talk-story,' rather than 
proceeding by the one-at-a-time turn-taking that was part of their previous instruction. Direct 
comprehension mstniction conducted in this manner resulted in ^iflnifir^ nt gains b students' reading 
comprehension. 

Sodolinguistic studies can be helpful in e)q)laining the learning difiBculties that some studeuts 
experience. If cultural incongruity results in poor academic performance by a particular group of 
students, changes m the instructional environment are m order. However, the types of changes needed 
are not self-evident In the case of the Indian chUdren studied by Hiillips, she reported that some 
teachers, particularly in the lower elementary grades, did adapt their teaddng to accommodate the 
preferences of the Indian children. For example, teachers had students work on group projects rather 
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than readiBi tat and aiUng and answering questions, or, giving students the opportunity to ask the 
teacher qoeitkm privately rather t^ in fim While this instructional modification seems 

laudaUe Md a step in the right dtrectiott, Phillips also raises the point that "by doing so, they [teachers] 
are avoiding teacUng the Indian children how to communicate in precisely the contexts m which they 
are least able but most need to learn if they are to 'do well in schooT* (Phillips, 1972, p. 383). Despite 
the lack of c ons en sus cooceming application of the research, the picture that emerges from the 
sodolmguistic studies is c» which is commensurate with the interactional view of reading. Reading 
performance is dearly influenced by a variety of GKtors, and performance at any one point in time, 
whether in a reading group wkkh runs by unfiuniliar rules or in a testing situation, should not be 
equated with an mdividual's potential for reading comprehension, 

tastrnciional contnt: Basal nndiag prapnms. Basal reading programs constitute the most frequent 
setting in which students learn read. The basal reading programs typically used consist of the 
studenu* basal reader, usualfy a collection of select manual 
which provides tfc« teadier with qiedfic procedures for instruction from in^ 
(often as nsany as 20 words per stoiy) to the set of questions to ask throughout the t^ the skills that 
should be Uu^ foOowing reading of the stwy, workboob which provide students with tasks designed 
to give them independent practice m their reading skills, and accompanying materials such as 
flashcards, charts, and fifanstrips. 

It has been well-documented that teachers adhere rather firmfy to the teachiog of reading as it is 
prescribed m the basal reader series (Durkin, 1964; Osbom 1964b; Shannon, 1983). In addition, it has 
been suggested that the reading activities delmeated in these basal reader series, while they may be 
related to teaching comprehension, do not necessarily Uach comprehension (Durkin 1978-79, 1981). 
Durkin found that fiewer than SO of the 174)97 minutes of observation 

comprehension instruction. The most commonly observed behavior was assessment followed by giving 
and helping with assigned worksheets. Allington (1963) found that students m different ability-based 
readiqg groups receive slightly d^eFtnt instruction. Unfortunately, studenu in bw-ability reading 
groups eiperience even less comprehensira instruction than studenu m the higher groups. They 
usuaOy read orally while the h^ier groups read silently, and the focus is on vvord identification rather 
than sense-making. 

When exa minin g the basal nijnuals themsehes, Durkin (1981) noted that the length of a directive 
which might be classified as instmcthft was sometimes only a sbgle sentence, for example, **remind 
studenu that the main kiea is the most important idea m the paragraph." Durkin did find one 
difference between teachers' instruct ou bfuiJ manuals; manuals were more prone to suggest 
application activities than teachers wv^^« it.vfu / 1 9m. That is, the manuals suggested that teachers 
guide studenu to complete an examn' . of c^err:^ ^or a given skill However, it is important to note 
that when teachers did use aqipiicatiDn uctivitie > h usuaUy m lieu o^ not in addition to, instruction. 
Studenu were ghfen a diance to sbov thai *li«5y can perform a skill correctly instead of instruction 
abou! what the skill is and how one ipplic u. In addition, Durkin found that manuals rarely offer any 
suggestiona for what to do idien stud^ 3t:> mailed; instead, more application qiportunities were provided. 

Beck and McKeown (1961, 1967) analyzed comprehension instruction m basal manuals from a 
some^N^ diffiBrent perspecth« from Durkin. Guided by the concept of story grammars, they 
examined the support features of the guided readmg lesson (suggestions for before, during, and after 
reading the selection) and found tl^m to be problematic First, pre-reading suggestions for building 
background knowledge frequentiy focused studenU' attention on aspecu of the selection that were not 
central to understanding die story. In addition, after-re«iing questions often represented a randomly 
accumulated quiz of unrelated details ratiier tium a carefully planned sequence of questions designed to 
elucidate the causal connections between major story elemenU and events. 

Sunilar research has been conducted on content area materials, widi simihr resulU. Anabruster and 
Gudbrandsen (1986) found diat teachers' manuals for social studies' programs were as negligent as 
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baaal reader manuals in teaching comprehension of informational itxt. Not surprisingly, Neilscn, 
Rennie and Conncl (1982) found little comprehension instruction occurring in elementary social 
studies* icsiwi. 

In additkm to proUems in the materials and corresponding instructbn using basal and content area 
texts, other research has documented problems with accompanying workbooks and the effects of using 
such materials. Osbom (1964a) found studenU' workboob to be lacking in their contribution to 
develqni^skiU breading comprehension. For example, none of the workbooks in the six basal series 
she examined required studenU to "mtegrate their own reactions into their workbook responses" (p. I 
109), rather focusing on specific practice m particular subokiOs. There -^re also few instances of 
workbook tasks that require studenU to read a connected piece of text and ^ppiy the comprehension 
concepts they have been Uught In a related study Anderson, Brubaker, AIleman*Brooks, & Duffy 
(19SS) found little understanding on the part of first graders as to why they were doing their seatwork 
assignments. For the most part, they interpreted these activities as c kU m themseh^ the goal w 
get finished. In addition, studenU who experienced difiSculty with the mdependent tasks rarely received 
infcmattve feedback from the teacher on how to addreu these problem it seems reasonable then to 
begin to question the value of reading seatwork, an integral part of basal reading programs. 

Given these problems in the materials and current instructional practices, it is reasonable to ask 
whether instructional alternatives exist Instructional research of the past decade has provided a great 
deal of siq>port and suggestions related to unproved comprehension instruction, with suggestions for 
emative instructional models, guidelines for teacher/student dialogue, and a focus on developing 
independent readers. 

ExpUdt InatnctfM model. Based on both th? readhtg process research and the intervention studies 
cited m the previous sections, and the descriptive studies of current classroom reading instruction, the 
view of readiqg comprehension instruction is shifting. It is not merely a call for morv instruction (one 
way to apply Duridn's findings), but a call for d^S^tmi instruction. One current instructional model 
focuses on the importance of teachers being cflidi in their comprehension instruction (see Anderson, 
in press, for a review of the explicit instruction model). This model centers around the transfer of 
control of the reading process from the teacher (the experienced reader) to the student (the naive 
reader), whether the student is a kindergartner or 6nt grader learning to read his/her first primer, a 
fourth grader learning to comprehend content area textbooks, or a high school student learning to 
analyze literature. Pearson (1985) refers to this a^ tte ffudual rtlease of responsibiBty for a task. The 
goal of mstruction, then, is to set the stage ard bring about this transfer of control of comprehension 
processes, not merely to assess students' comprehensicm ability. 

Several concepts are key to this view of instruction. They arc: esqriidt explanation, modeling, and 
scaffolding. Many of the instructional methods for the intervention studies mentioned in previous 
sections have some or all of the instructional characteristics to be discussed here. When appropriate, 
specific programs will be described as illustrations. An often-cited and helpful graphic of this 
framework is found in Pearsra A Gallagher (1983, p. 337) and is reproduced below: 

(Insert Ffgore 1 about here.] 

The diagonal line on the grajrii represenU the transition from total teacher respcmsibility (the far left) 
to total student responsOMlity (the far right). When the teacher is taUng aU or most of the 
responsibility for task completion, he or she is explaining or modelmg the desired appli( tion of some 
strategy. When the student is taking all or most of that responsibility, he or she is idepcndently 
applying that strategy. In between those two points comes the gradual release of responsibUily from 
teacher to student 

ExpUdt cxpianatioB. Dufly, Roehler and their colleagues' work (for examine, Duffy & Roehlcr, 1987a; 
Duffy ft Roehler, 1987b; Duffy, RoeUer, & Hermann, 1988; Roehler & Duffy, 1986) has Lclpcd focuj 
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atteodoa on the effectt of teachers' explanati(uis on studenu' meucognitive knowledge about the skills 
being taught in reading leuons. Included as part of an explicit explanation is (a) why the strategy 
should be learned, (b) what the strategy is, (c) how to use the strategy, (d) when and where the strategy 
is to be used, and (e) how to evaluate use of the strategy (Baumann ft Schmitt. 1966; Dufiy. Roehler. 
Meloth, A Vavius, 1986; Winograd ft Hare, in press). This is based on the assumption that students 
learn what they are Uught-thos, if ws wish them to understand the purpose as well as the procedures 
for a particular strategy, we must mfoim them of both (Brown, Campione ft Day, 1981). While direct 
instruction has also been a popubr concept as a result of the teacher effbcthieness research (see for 
example, Bn^lqr ft Good, 1986), proponenu of eaqpfidt eqilanation are focusing on being direct about 
the eowUtional knowfedge necessary for effective strategy use, as well as the declarative and procedural 
components of direct mstniction. In addition, because of the focus on conditional knowledge, the 
teaching of procedural knowledge, the usual hn of traditional readmg skill mstniction, is more 
flexible. That is, how one chooses to use a particular strategy depends upon the particular situation. 
This model of e]q>licit explanation, then, addresses the necessity of possessing metacognitive knowledge 
for proficient readmg (Paris, Upson, ft Wixson, 1963). 

The foDowmg example of a lesson teaching students to 'find the mam idea' is illustrative of an explicit 
o^lanation: 

Fmding the nuun idea means summarizing what you\e read, deciding «4iat's most 
important in the piece of text It's a helpful thing to learn to do because it can let you 
know if you're having trouble understanding the author. Sometunes we read on and 
on and then find out that we aren't sure vbki we've read; we're not really 
comprehen(U^g or undeistandmg what the author is trying to say. Taking the time to 
find the main idea, maybe after eveiy paragraph when we're reading something with a 
lot of words that seem new, or nuqrbe after every page when the words are more 
familiar, will he^ us discover problems so we can fix them. 

After the above eiqplanation, students would be introduced to Aow to find the main idea, not as an 
inflexible seties of steps, but as a series of altemathe ways of finding the mam idea. The emphasis on 
the flexible use of strategies is what differentiates this model Cnnn the usual skill instruction. Students 
learn not only a flexible procedure but thqr understand wl^ and when to use it Additionally, students 
learn to evaluate the success of the strategy in terms of unproving their comfvehension of text. 

ModcUng. Teacher modelmg of thinkmg processes is part of the explicit explanation model described 
above. Deduons made by the reader co. jrning strategy use are usually mvisible and it is the task of 
the teacher to make these invisible processes visible for students. DdSy and Roehler refer to this as 
mental modeling, while PaKncsar and Brown speak of the teacher as a cognitivB model In neither case 
IS the teacher merely modelmg a correct answer, for example. The main idea for this selection is . . ," 
or, 'A good clarification question is . . .' Rather, the teacher makes observable for students the 
thmldng that leads to an answer or idea. When modeling how to find the main idea the teacher might 
say, 

I want to be sure I have an idea about what I've read so far before I go on. Otherwise 
I might have trouble understanding what the author is trying to tell me later on. So 
rm going to summarize what IVe read, or, state the main idea. One word that was 
repeated a lot m this piece of text was snakes so I know this was telling me something 
about snakes. Usually, «4ien I think about snakes I think of snake M» but that wa^ 
neier mentioned here. Instead, the author described a lot of different places, sandy 
deserts, then moiutains, then jungles. And the author mentioned the snakes that live 
there. So I thinl; the main idea is that snakes live m a lot of different places. Places 
that are really diy or really cold or really hot and rainy. Yuck, I wonder if there are 
snakes in Michigan? 
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Similarly, m the Cognithie Strategy m Writing (CSIW) Project of the Institute for Research on 
Teaching (Eqgiert, Raphael Anderson, Anthony, Fear, ft Gregg, m press) students learned to use 
informatiooal teit structures to guide their composing and comprehending of text. As part of the 
instruction, teachers used think-alouds to introduce students to different strategies related to text 
generation. One way in which thinUng aloud played an important part was mtroducing students to 
strategies for selecting topics. The following thmk-aloud illustrates the instruction that occurred: 

I thought about some of the things that I did over Christmas vacation like opening 
presents, pUying some games, cooking. I decided that I knew enou^ about all of 
these. Then I r ememb er ed how much we went cross country skiing and how good I 
got at it I thuik I can explam it to someone eke, and that it is something that other 
people would want to know about 

Scntfoldlng. Recently, there has been increased emfdiasis on the importance of developing 
independent readers, readers able to Mpply strategies learned across a variety of contexts. The term, 
scaffolded mstrucdon, has been coined to underscore the tmponay, odptsuMe^ and supportive aspects 
of instnictioiL Like a scaffold, the tuicher's role m acqui^tion of new concepU Is to provide the 
appropriate amount of sapport needed by the learner to implement a skill or strategy. Over time, the 
teacher makes deliberate attempts to release task responsflxlity to the students, gradually reducing, 
adjusting, and eventually removing the support initijdly provided RecaD that studies of existing 
comprehension instruction (Le., Durkin, 1978-79, 1961) revealed that teachers used basals and 
worksheeu in sudi a way as to give studenu "massive doses of ui«;uided practice' (Pearson, 1984b, p. 
226). The notion of scaffoldmg is b direct omtrast to this. Guided practice is a dynamic and 
mteractive process between teacher and students. As such, it is the most unpredictable part of the 
explicit instructira modd and the most diffkub to eiqplain (Pea^ 

One of the clearest examples of scaffolded mstruction is seen m reciprocal teaching. There are several 
key features of reciprocal teachmg which contribute to this. First, students are reading existing text to 
comprehend an entire selecticm. The task is not broken into smaller pieces; rather, the teacher helps 
reduce the students* load throu^ guiding the studenU* question asking, predicting, and so forth. Thus, 
the task is essentiall y identical to whtx students will do independently at some future pomt. 

A second key feature is that each student in the group takes a turn at bemg 'teacher* to use the 
strategies of summarizing, question asking, clarifying and predicting. Thus, mdividual and group 
feedback occurs throu^iout the lesson m support of the students* anrtication of learned strategies. 
Third, reciprocal teaching depends on diabgue around the studenu' strategy use (Palincsar, 1986). 
Through the dialogue the teacher assesses the student's nnAm^^n^ing of and aUlity to use each 
strategy. Dependmg on the student's response, the teacher may ask another question, clarify the 
strategy by giving an example, partial^ perform the task for the student and let him or her finish it, etc. 
For example, after the group has received explicit explanation for summarizing (presented as a 'finding 
Uie main idea' task above), and the teacher has modeled his/her thinking about this strategy, the 
studenu are ready to use the strategy with guidance. If a student is playmg teacher and is unable to 
summarixe the piece of text just read about how humans livuig m space need life support systems, the 
teaclier might ask specifically, "What kmd of dty is being descri^ b it like your neighborhood 
or is U like a dtym the Old West, like we read about last week?- She may ask more generally, "Is there 
any word or words that you read several times in different sentencesr Gradually, the teacher leads the 
student to correctly summarize the text, providing prompu and referring back to the initial explanation 
when appropriate. This dialogue allows teachers to respond to mdividual differences m students* 
understanding for each of the strategies taught. 

Similarly, through analyses of transcripU of small*group readmg lessons, Roehler & Duffy (1986) found 
that the most successful explicit teachers use mteractive or mediated instruction, an activity the 
researcher: refer to as responsive elaboration. In responshw elaboration, teachers engage in many 
specific activities, such as questbning, assessing student understanding, and elaboratmg and clarifying 
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coaoepti (e^ iMag eamples or analogies as well as further explanation). These teacher-student 
infff ac ri aM, tharefore, are very much like those observed in the dijdogues of teachers using reciprocal 
teacUi^ 

Sooae of Ike i as tm c ti ooal mterventioos mentioned previously have made use of support materials as 
weD as diabvK to help students inte.aalize and use strategies effectively. Ogle (1986, 1987) has 
developed a worksheet for her K-W-L program (similar to Wong ft Au's C-T-A program) to help 
studentt use effsctive strategies while reading a piece of informational text. For example, students 
prepare for reading by havmg a discusskm and then filling in their "71^ I Kn^ 
Learn," sectioas of their paper. The "What I Learned" section triggen students to take notes while 
reading or to summarin after readmg, the ideas from the tetf. In the X-W-L PLUS version, students 
are helped to develop understanding of text organization. Fust, students categorize the information 
listed under their "What I Learned* section. For example, after readii« about a particular animal, a 
student may place a D nett to aU the statemenu that are descriptions or an L next to statements about 
location, then these categories are used to construct a map with the e]9lanatory details listed under the 
category headings. In tins way, tiie information on tiie worioheet assists or scaffolds students in 
constnictbg their niap «4iich can then be used as an aid for writing a summary 

Thus, while current research suggesu tiiat tiiere are severe limitations m terms of current materials 
used to teach students to read, we are fortunate to have a weahh of information about effective 
instniction diat transcends the use of a particular set of instructional materials. 

Concladlng Remarits 

in our review, we have attempted provide msight from current research diat identifies ways m which 
rcMlers, text, and context interact and influence children's comprehension (tf text What is clear is that 
while much is known about the comprehension process and important instructional features related to 
comprehension m stnicti on , there still exist wide gaps between our current knowledge and ongoing 
practice. What it ako dear it that teachert and teacher educaton have the knowiedge available to 
make largMcak reform mteniu of both materiab and in^^ Ttadiert who are knowledgeabie 
about the retearch detcr9)ed m thit review can make "g«iftnnt chaoget m the nature of reading 
compreheatioii t ntt r uctkm. In foct, there are a growing number of placet where such change has 
occurred, for eample, the Bendunark School m Media, Pennqivania (Gatkint, m press; Samuds & 
Pearson, 1988); the Kamehameha Early Education Profpram m Honolulu, Hawaii (Tharp, 1982); and 
the Content Readmg Instruction and Study Strategiet program in Kahspell, Montana (Santa, 1988). 
Increased knowle^gB can also provide the support for those in influential positions such as curriculum 
ad(^)tion committees who with to see better materials avaibble for use m classrooms. Fmally, teacher 
educators have both the power and the means to empower our teachers and, m turn, their students, to 
become mdependent readers and critical thinkers as they read a variety of materials, in a variety of 
conteits, and for a variety of purposes. 
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